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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


September,  1997  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  November  1,  1997, 
their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 


2505- MT  Yvon  M.  Cupidon,  P.  O.  Box  65,  Victoria,  Mahe,  Seychelles 

(British  Commonwealth  Coins,  Coins  of  Africa  & Banknotes) 

2506- MT  Charles  R.  Hosch,  P.  O.  Box  7569,  Marietta,  GA  30065 

2507- MT  George  Lacy,  707  Tucker,  McKinney,  TX  75069-3037 

(World  Types) 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
John  J.  Kallman 


P A40.KaU : 1 997 :MTCOJ 
KALLMAN,  JOHN  K. 

Military  tokens  and  chits  of  Japan. 
Pub.  1997,  108pp,  not  illus. 

Cecil  Webster 


FE75.FlaH:1997:CIPCM 
FLATT,  HORACE  P. 

The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru.  Volume  V:  The  Cuzco  Mint. 

Pub.  1997,  123pp,  illus. 

(Reviewed  in  the  August,  1997  issue.) 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  & Randolph  Zander 

BB80.TroH:  1997:SMCAG 
TROXELL,  HYLA  A. 

Studies  in  the  Macedonian  coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
( Numismatic  Studies  No.  21) 

Pub.  1997,  161pp,  w/plates. 
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Randolph  Zander 


JE79.JorR:1997:CTMP 

JORDAN,  REINHOLD 

Chlodwig  und  seine  taufe  auf  medaillen  und  plaketten.  (Clovis  I, 
Merovingian  Dynasty,  France) 

Pub.  1997,  26pp,  illus. 

JM40.RylI:1994:RSC 

RYLOV,  I./SOBOLIN,  V. 

Russian  and  Soviet  Coins.  1700-1993.  (Russian  & English  Text) 
Pub.  1994,  298pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Manufacturing  and  values  of  panelas , c.1829 

Returning  for  our  mules,  we  met  with  the  proprietor  of  the  trapfche,  who  gave 
us  a very  hospitable  reception,  and  shewed  us  his  mill,  the  great  wheel  of  which  was 
turned  by  a considerable  stream  descending  from  the  mountain,  and  forming  two 
small  falls,  one  of  about  ten  feet  and  the  other  five.  At  this  place  he  employs  about  { 
sixteen  men,  who  receive,  some  one  shilling  sterling,  and  others  nine-pence,  a-day, 
and  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  panelas.  The  process  is  very  simple:  the 
cane,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  valley,  is  cut,  and  crushed  between  cylindrical 
rollers;  the  juice,  which  flows  into  the  vat  beneath,  is  then  boiled,  and,  when  arrived 
at  a sufficient  degree  of  consistency,  is  poured  into  small  hollow  wooden  beds,  where 
it  cools,  hardens,  and  forms  a solid  cake;  in  which  it  is  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
spirits.  For  these  lands  the  proprietor  paid  a rent  of  a hundred  dollars  annually:  he 
had  sown  the  cane  and  built  the  hut  and  mill  at  a very  cheap  rate;  and  at  the  time  we 
visited  was  able  to  produce  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  daily,  which,  reckoning 
two  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  the  year,  afforded  a hundred  and  ninety  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds,  . . . producing,  at  a real  and  a half  for  each  panela  of  five  pounds 
weight,  a sum  equal  to  1,428/.  sterling.  That  the  manufacture  of  these  coarse  loaves 
is  more  profitable,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  than  that  of  sugars, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  this  accounts  for  the  number  of  these  mills  which  are 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  remember,  that  money 
thus  acquired  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community; — numerous 
manufactories  of  the  material  cause  a similar  increase  in  spirit-shops;  and  by  the 
multiplicity  of  these  it  is  evident  that  useful  agriculture  is  impeded,  the  population 
demoralized,  and  the  aborigines  destroyed.  ( 

(From  Travels  in  Central  America,  by  Franklin 

Parker,  U.  of  Florida  Press,  1970) 
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THE  TIBETAN  3 SHO  COPPER  COIN 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdorf,  Germany,  N1  # 2067 

The  first  copper  coin  to  be  struck  in  Tibet  after  the  Second  World  War  was  a machine 
struck  coin  with  the  denomination  "3  Sho".  With  only  banknotes  issued,  but  no  coins 
being  struck  in  Tibet  during  the  war,  a shortage  of  coins,  particularly  of  copper 
coinage  of  smaller  denomination,  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  Tibet.  The  3 Sho  coin, 
dated  16-20  (=  AD  1946)  was  intended  to  solve  the  coin  shortage1  and  to  make 
change  for  the  silver  coins  of  3 Srang  (Y-25  and  Y-26).  The  minting  of  a second 
type  of  the  3 Srang  (Y-26)  coin  was  resumed  in  1946  (16-20)  after  a break  of  more 
than  7 years,  but  not  many  pieces  with  this  date  were  struck.  Apparently  the  obverse 
design  of  this  coin  inspired  the  obverse  of  the  new  3 Sho  coin,  although  two  of  the 
lucky  symbols  on  the  obverse  of  the  3 Sho  issue  were  replaced  and  now  appear  on 
the  reverse. 

Owing  to  inflation  which  was  caused  by  the  issue  of  large  quantities  of  paper  money 
in  Tibet,  shortly  after  the  release  of  the  3 Sho  coin  a new  5 Sho  copper  coin  was 
introduced.  This  coin  (Y -28)  is  only  slightly  heavier  and  larger  than  the  earlier  3 Sho 
coin  and  would  have  made  further  issues  of  this  smaller  denomination  impracticable 
and  confusing,  hence  the  minting  of  the  3 Sho  was  discontinued  and  no  specimens 
with  dates  later  than  16-20  exist. 

The  3 Sho  coins  are  of  fine  style  since  they  were  struck  in  Lhasa  with  modern 
machinery  which  had  been  imported  from  England  and  from  Calcutta.  However,  the 
alignment  of  this  issue  is  rather  haphazard.  Specimens  with  coin  and  medal  alignment 
exist  together  with  pieces  which  show  intermediate  stages. 


1 cf.  Numismatic  Research  Team  of  the  Institute  of  Finance  of  the  Tibet  Branch 
of  the  People’s  Bank  of  China:  Xi-Zang-He-Ping-J e-Fang-Qian-Yin-Zi-Qian-Bi-Gai- 
Kuang  (Brief  information  on  the  minting  and  printing  of  currency  in  Tibet  before  the 
peaceful  liberation).  In:  China  Numismatics,  First  Issue  (Nr.  20),  Beijing  1988,  pp. 
50-55. 


This  article  quotes  from  the  Chinese  translation  of  a Tibetan  decree  published 
during  the  rule  of  the  Regent  Traktra  Rinpoche  (During  the  minority  of  the  14th  Dalai 
Lama  and  after  the  abdication  of  the  Regent  Reting  Rinpoche  he  was  head  of  the 
Tibetan  Government  from  February  1941  until  November  1950.).  The  year  when  the 
decree  was  released  is  given  as  1947  and  it  refers  to  both  the  issue  of  3 and  5 Sho 
coins  and  mentions  as  reason  for  the  issue  of  these  coins:  "Although  we  have 

produced  already  copper  coins  of  small  denominations  as  1 Sho,  7-1/2  Skar,  5 Skar 
and  2-1/2  Skar,  these  were  not  sufficient  because  of  the  extension  of  our  territory." 

Possibly  the  3 Sho  coin  was  released  for  circulation  only  in  1947  although  it 
bears  the  date  1946  (Tibetan  cycle  16,  year  20). 
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I weighed  21  specimens  which  have  an  average  weight  of  7.97  grammes,  the  lightest 
specimen  weighing  6.05  and  the  heaviest  9.17  grammes.  The  diameter  of  the  coins 
ranges  from  28.0  to  28.4  millimeters.  The  edge  is  plain  and  the  thickness  of  the  flans 
about  1.8  mm. 

The  obverse  shows  a snow  lion  facing  left  and  playing  with  a silk  ball.  Three 
mountains  are  seen  behind  and  two  suns  above.  Around  and  separated  by  a circle  the 
following  legend  starts  at  12  o’clock:  "dga-ldan  pho-brang  phyogs-las  mam-rgyal" 
(The  Gaden  Palace,  victorious  in  all  directions.)  The  legend  refers  to  the  Dalai 
Lama’s  residence  in  the  Drepung  monastery  near  Lhasa  and  - in  a wider  sense  - to 
the  Tibetan  government  and  is  found  on  nearly  all  Tibetan  coins  of  the  20th  century. 
It  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  two  syllables  each,  and  these  groups  are  separated  by 
the  following  four  (out  of  eight)  Buddhist  lucky  symbols  (starting  at  11  o’clock); 
Umbrella,  two  fishes,  lotos  flower,  vase.  Dots  near  the  edge  are  separated  by  a circle 
from  the  legend  and  the  symbols. 


Fig.  1.  The  Gaden  Podang.  Residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the  Drepung  Monastery. 

The  reverse:  The  denomination  "zho  gsum"  (three  sho)  is  placed  in  the  center  with 
cloud  and  fungus  design  above  and  below  what  either  represents  a lotos  flower  or  is 
a peculiar  variant  of  triratna  (triple  jewel)  design  (representing  Buddha,  Sangha  and 
Dharma).  Separated  by  a circle,  the  date  and  five  lucky  symbols  are  placed  around 
this.  Starting  at  1 o’clock  the  date  reads  "rab-byung  16  lo  20  (cycle  16,  year  20  = 
A.D.  1946).  The  following  lucky  symbols  are  placed  in  between  (starting  at  10 
o’clock):  conch,  banner  of  victory,  endless  knot,  wheel  of  Dharma  (or  "law")  (twice). 
It  is  somewhat  unusual  that  one  symbol  appears  twice,  but  this  was  probably  done  for 
reasons  of  symetry  and  possibly  also  to  stress  the  importance  of  this  symbol  which 
represents  Buddha’s  teachings.  As  on  the  obverse,  dots  are  to  be  found  near  the  edge, 
separated  by  a circle. 
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The  obverse  of  the  coin  mainly  represents  what  could  be  called  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Tibet,  while  the  reverse  primarily  refers  to  the  religion  of  this  country  as  is  the  case 
with  the  large  majority  of  Tibetan  coins  struck  from  1909  onwards. 

Despite  the  short  period  of  issue,  numerous  varieties  of  this  attractive  copper  coin 
exist;  I describe  and  illustrate  the  most  interesting  of  these  with  some  detail. 

Obverse  varieties: 

1.  A single  cloud  line  extends  straight  beyond  the  mountain  which  is  furthest 
to  the  right.  Each  of  the  two  suns  have  eight  rays  (Y-27).  This  is  the  most 
common  obverse  variety  of  which  several  subvarieties  exist  (for  example:  the 
number  of  dots  near  the  outer  circle  varies  between  51  and  53). 

2.  A single  cloud  line  as  on  obverse  nr.  1,  but  the  last  part  of  the  line  to  the 
right  of  the  mountain  furthest  to  the  right  is  pointing  slightly  upwards  instead 
of  being  horizontal.  Each  of  the  two  suns  has  seven  rays.  The  two  fishes  at 
2 o’clock  have  their  mouths  wide  open. 


Fig.  2.  Obverse  1 Fig.  3.  Obverse  2 

3.  The  single  cloud  line  is  ending  between  the  second  mountain  and  the  one 
furthest  to  the  right  To  the  right  of  this  mountain  a small  cloud  is  seen  rather 
than  the  continuation  of  the  cloud  line.  This  cloud  is  similar  in  size  to  the  one 
which  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  first  mountain  (placed  furthest  to  the  left)  on 
all  obverses.2  The  left  sun  has  9 rays  and  the  one  to  the  right  8. 

This  variety  shows  another  peculiarity:  There  are  only  three  (compared  to 
four  on  the  other  obverses)  strands  attached  at  the  rear  of  the  left  hind  leg  of 
the  snow  lion,  the  lowest  strand  being  much  longer  than  the  others  and 
reaching  till  the  lower  part  of  the  lion’s  tail. 


2 I wish  to  thank  Mr.  Gylfi  Snorrason  who  first  drew  my  attention  to  this  obverse 
variety. 
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4.  Double  cloud  line  (Y-27.1).  The  left  sun  has  8 rays  and  the  one  on  the 
right  only  7. 


Fig.  4.  Obverse  3 Fig.  5.  Obverse  4 

Reverse  varieties: 

The  five  major  reverse  varieties  can  easily  be  identified  by  different  conch  designs 
at  9:30  o’clock: 


a)  One  line  and  one  dot  placed  above  conch:  gp 

b)  Two  lines  and  one  dot  placed  above  conch:  ^ 

c)  Four  small  dots  placed  above  conch:3  ^ I have  noted  either  54  or  55 


dots  placed  near  the  rim  of  this  reverse  variety. 

d)  One  small  and  three  larger  dots  placed  above  conch  (Y-27.1): 

e)  One  short  line  and  three  dots  placed  above  conch  (Y-27):  gi 


Fig.  6.  Reverse  a)  Fig.  7.  Reverse  b)  Fig.  8.  Reverse  c) 


3 This  reverse  variety  is  illustrated  as  Y-27  in:  R.  S.  Yeoman:  A Catalog  of 
Modern  World  Coins,  9th  edition,  Racine,  Wisconsin  1970,  p.  467. 
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Fig.  9.  Reverse  d)  Fig.  10.  Reverse  e) 

Variety  e)  can  also  easily  be  identified  by  a very  distinct  die  crack  which  starts  at  the 
edge  of  the  reverse  at  2 o’clock,  passes  through  the  knot  symbol  and  finally  crosses 
the  left  part  of  the  Tibetan  letter  "ma"  ("  ").4  One  should  expect  that  specimens 

without  this  die  crack  exist,  but  so  far  I have  not  seen  any. 

This  variety  has  two  more  features:  1.  The  legend  "zho  gsum"  in  the  central  circle 
is  not  properly  aligned:  The  first  letter  "zha"  and  the  last  letter  "ma"  are  inclined  to 
left  and  right  respectively  in  a way  that  the  whole  legend  appears  to  be  written  in  the 
form  of  an  arch  instead  of  being  straight.  2.  The  streamer  to  the  right  of  the  knot 
symbol  (3  o’clock)  is  less  curved  and  is  pointing  upwards  instead  of  to  the  right. 

Reverse  varieties  c)  and  e)  seem  to  be  the  most  common. 

The  die  combinations  of  the  21  3 Sho  coins  in  the  author’s  collection  are  as  follows: 


Obverse  1/Reverse  a) 

2 specimens 

Obverse  1/Reverse  b) 

1 specimen 

Obverse  1/Reverse  c) 

5 specimens 

Obverse  1/Reverse  e) 

8 specimens 

Obverse  2/Reverse  c) 

1 specimen 

Obverse  3/Reverse  c) 

2 specimens 

Obverse  4/Reverse  d) 

2 specimens 

From  this  one  could  conclude  that  only  obverse  1 combines  with  several  reverse  dies, 
while  obverses  2 and  3 both  combine  with  reverse  c)  only,  and  that  no  die  links  exist 
between  the  coin  with  the  double  cloud  line-obverse  (obv.  4)  and  the  remaining 
issues.  However,  more  specimens  of  the  3 Sho  should  be  examined  before  this 
conclusion  can  be  confirmed. 


4 This  crack  can  be  clearly  seen  on  the  illustration  of  this  reverse  variety  given 
for  the  coin  Y-27  in  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  (Krause/Mishler:  1995  and 
1996). 
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Later  some  of  the  3 Sho  coins  were  used  to  produce  a token  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  issued  by  the  Chinese  in  Lhasa  and  the  Chinese  legend  of  which  has  been 
translated  and  interpreted  to  mean  the  following:  "Lhasa  Factory.  Four  Taels. 

Ration".5  So  far  this  token  was  only  known  struck  over  5 Sho  copper  coins.6  The 
token  which  I illustrate,  is,  however,  clearly  struck  over  the  reverse  of  a 3 Sho  coin. 
The  obverse  of  the  original  coin  which  now  functions  as  "plain"  reverse,  was 
somewhat  erased,  but  enough  has  remained  to  see  that  the  type  is  the  one  described 
above  as  obverse  nr.  2.  This  uniface  token  was  certainly  not  produced  soon  after  the 
issue  of  the  3 Sho  coins,  when  Tibet  still  enjoyed  its  de  facto  independence,  but  only 
much  later,  after  Chinese  troops  had  entered  Lhasa  in  1951,  possibly  in  1953  or  later, 
maybe  even  after  the  Tibetan  currency  had  been  demonetized  in  1959. 


Fig.  11.  Token  struck  over  5 Sho  (Y-28) 


5 cf.  Gabrisch,  Karl:  "Grain  Tokens  from  Tibet."  In:  Oriental  Numismatic 
Society  Newsletter,  Nr.  82  (1983).  See  also:  Smith,  Bruce  W.:  "A  Token  from  Tibet 
???"  In:  East  Asia  Journal,  Issue  Nr.  5,  First  Quarter  1983,  p.  71. 

Instead  of  "Lhasa  Factory",  Smith  reads  "La  Hsiu  Cliff",  which  he  takes  as  a 
place  name,  possibly  referring  to  a monastery  in  southern  Qinghai  Province.  Smith 
does  not  see  any  evidence  for  dating  these  tokens.  There  is,  however,  clear  evidence 
that  at  least  some  of  these  pieces  must  have  been  produced  after  1952,  since  Gabrish 
illustrates  one  example  which  is  struck  over  a 5 Sho,  the  Tibetan  date  16-26  (A.D. 
1952)  of  which  can  still  clearly  be  seen  on  the  reverse.  The  terminus  post  quern  (i.e. 
A.D.  1946)  for  the  production  period  of  the  tokens  is  provided  by  the  specimen  struck 
over  the  3 Sho  coin  which  I illustrate  as  Fig.  12. 

6 Illustrations  of  this  token  struck  over  5 Sho  coins  can  also  be  found  in  auction 
catalogues  (e.g.  Spink  Taisei:  Catalogue  12,  Singapore,  20  and  21  February  1992,  lot 
222)  and  in:  Gabrisch,  Karl:  Geld  as  Tibet.  Winterthur  1990.  p.  107  (illustration  Nr. 
150).  It  has  now  also  been  cataloged  and  illustrated  in  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins,  25th  Anniversary  Edition,  1901 -Present,  page  1589. 
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Fig.  12.  Token  struck  over  3 Sho. 

The  reverse  shows  part  of  the  design  of  the  obverse  type  nr.  2. 


THE  "NIEN-HAO" 

There  are  many  concepts  of  Chinese  life  which  are  inexpressible  in  the  English 
language  as  far  as  the  strict  idea  goes.  The  "Nien-hao"  is  one  of  them.  Literally 
translated,  the  term  means  "year-designation"  but  "reign-title"  is  closer  to  the  truth. 

Each  of  the  Chinese  emperors  had  at  least  three  separate  names  - first  of  all  his 
k personal  name  by  which  he  was  called  until  he  ascended  the  throne  at  which  time  the 
W name  became  sacred  and  was  never  again  used.  Upon  his  becoming  emperor,  he 
chose  a "Nien-hao"  which  expressed  various  lofty  aspirations  and  ideals  such  as 
"Heavenly  Protector"  or  "Beneficent  Beginning";  by  this  title  he  was  known  until  such 
time  that  he  felt  that  he  should  change  it  which  could  be  at  any  time  - from  a 
fortunate  military  operation  he  might  become  known  as  "Glorious  Victory"  or  from 
a discovery  of  metal  deposits  he  might  take  the  name  "Great  Wealth".  Possibly  the 
purpose  was  to  show  that  a new  era  was  opening  but  whatever  the  reason,  some 
emperors  took  a number  of  "Nien-hao’s"  during  their  reigns  while  others  managed  to 
get  along  with  the  original  for  their  entire  tenure.  In  any  case,  the  "Nien-hao"  is  the 
designation  on  the  coins  themselves. 

The  third  and  last  name  that  an  emperor  received  was  his  "temple  name"  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him  upon  his  death  and  by  which  he  was  to  be  known  to  history. 

The  Southern  Sung  emperor  is  known  to  posterity  as  Ning  Tsung  and  who  reigned 
1195-1224  appears  on  his  coins  as  "Ching-Yuan"  (1195-1200);  "Chia-t’ai"  (1201-4); 
"K’ai-hsi"  (1205-7);  and  "Chia-ting"  (1208-24).  He  received  Ning  Tsung  after  his 
death. 

> 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  68-16,  April  22,  1968) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #6 

John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

Chateau-Renault  was  a small  territory  situated  on  the  river  Meuse  in  France  near  the 
Belgium  border.  By  legends  the  name  came  from  four  refugee  brothers  building  a 
chateau  and  naming  it  after  the  eldest  Regnault.  It  apparently  became  a fief  of  the 
counts  of  Rethel.  The  castle  became  a fortress  to  be  followed  by  a flourishing  town. 
It  was  definitely  separated  from  Rethel  in  1564  when  it  went  to  the  de  la  Mark 
family.  Louise  Margaret,  a granddaughter  of  the  founder,  married  Francois,  prince 
of  Bourbon-Conti.  They  issued  a joint  6cu  in  1614,  which  was  followed  by  an  ecu 
of  Francois  alone,  and  then  after  his  death  by  four  ecus  of  Louise-Margaret.  The  ecu 
of  1612  or  1617  is  something  of  an  anomaly.  Modeled  after  the  Hamburg  taler  of  a 
chateau  (castle)  with  three  towers,  the  date  is  spread  between  with  a lion  in  the 
gateway. 


Ecu  1612  or  1617 

MONET  A NOVA  ARGENTEA.  PRINCIP.  CHA.R.,  three  towered 
castle  separating  date,  lion  in  gateway  below. 

DILIGITE.  IVSTICIA  QVI.  IVDICATIS.  TERRAM.,  double  headed 
eagle. 


Unique.  Dav.  A3828.  Num.  Lit.  30,  p.  186 
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RELIGIOUS  MEDALS  III: 

MORE  ON  ST.  GEORGE  & "MARINERS’  CHARMS" 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  N1  #2382 


Fig.  1 

(1-1/2  time  actual  size) 

In  "Denizens  II"  (1)  I rambled  on  about  medals  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  1,  popularly 
known  as  "mariners’  charms",  and  wondered  why  St.  George,  of  all  saints,  had 
become  involved  with  good-luck  pieces  for  sea-voyagers,  and  why,  in  particular,  he 
should  have  retained  in  this  role  the  title  EQVITVM  PATRONVS,  Patron  of  Knights. 

In  that  essay  I wondered  if  the  link  came  via  the  dragon  being  an  aquatic  one  - 
Leviathan,  in  effect.  In  slaying  the  dragon,  St.  George  was  thus  stilling  stormy  seas, 
and  in  that  sense  protecting  the  sea-farer. 

I did  buy  one  version  of  the  basic  medal  type  of  Fig.  1 which  gave  me  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  princess  was  perched  on  a cliff-top,  and  the  battle  twixt  George 
and  his  dragon  was  taking  place  in  the  sea  below,  but  in  the  end  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I was  seeing  what  I was  looking  for.  The  rest  of  the  medals  of  this 
type  in  my  collection  - and  I now  have  quite  a number  of  them,  including  one  from 
Spain  - gave  no  suggestion  of  the  sea  at  all,  so  the  appearance  of  the  one  that  did 
probably  just  happened  to  fit  my  expectations  by  accident. 

True,  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  in  his  book  St.  George  of  Lydda  (1930)  gives  a photograph 
of  a cast  bronze  plate,  possibly  acquired  in  Belgium,  at  an  unspecified  date,  which 
depicts  the  Saint  slaying  a sea-dragon  at  the  mouth  of  a river  or  estuary,  flanked  by 
palm  trees  and  a domed  Moorish  building  (supposed  therefore  to  be  in  the  Middle 
East).  True  also  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
the  dragon  emerges  to  devour  the  princess  from  "a  stagne  or  pond  like  a sea".  But 
neither  of  these  things  is  sufficient,  really,  to  lend  any  great  support  to  the  idea  that 
St.  George  in  Fig.  1 is  slaying  an  aquatic  dragon.  The  bronze  plate  is  apparently  a 
"one  off"  rather  than  an  indication  of  a general  trend,  and  as  I said  in  "Denizens  II" 
the  aquatic  element  in  the  Golden  Legend  is  so  minimal  and  unemphasised  as  to  be 
easily  missed.  So,  I don’t  think  we  are  looking  for  a dragon  of  the  sea. 
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In  any  case,  mariners’  charms,  according  to  C.  C.  Chamberlain,  became  popular  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  by  which  time,  I began  to  think,  the  Golden  Legend  was 
an  old  work,  and  had  probably  been  superceded  - in  England,  at  least  - by  two  other 
developments  of  the  St.  George  legend  - namely,  the  first  book  of  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene , published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Richard  Johnson’s  Most  Famous 
History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom , published  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  is  an  elaborate  allegory  in  which  St.  George  (the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  representing  Holiness)  champions  the  Lady  Una  (or  Tme  Religion)  first 
against  the  fearful  monster  Error,  later  against  an  evil  magician  and  a hideous  giant, 
and  finally,  of  course,  against  "that  dreadful  Dragon"  which,  by  a twist  to  the  original 
story,  was  keeping  Una’s  parents  imprisoned  in  a brazen  castle.  But  the  dragon  was 
no  aquatic  beast,  for  when  they  found  him 

"...stretcht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 

Of  a great  hill,  himselfe  like  a great  hill."  (xi.4) 

No  splashing,  no  waves,  no  water. 

In  the  Seven  Champions  St.  George  and  six  other  knights  set  out  to  fight  with  giants 
and  monsters,  and  to  defend  the  lands  of  Christendom  against  the  Infidel.  St.  George 
arrives  in  Egypt  where,  as  in  the  Golden  Legend,  there  is  a fiery  dragon  who  devours 
virgins,  and  it  is  now  the  local  princess’s  turn. 

But  again  there  is  no  water.  The  scene  of  the  combat  is  the  valley  of  the  dragon,  the 
princess  is  bound  to  a tree,  and  the  monster’s  lair  is  a nearby  cavern. 

The  Faerie  Queene  and  the  Seven  Champions  are  the  two  principal  literary  sources 
which,  I thought,  might  be  expected  to  furnish  us  with  some  sort  of  explanation  of 
the  use  of  St.  George  on  a mariners’  charm,  by  English  sailors  at  least.  But  they 
don’t,  not  aquatically  speaking,  at  any  rate. 

I therefore  arrived  back  at  the  possibilities,  mentioned  in  "Denizens  II",  that 
EQVITVM  PATRONVS  means  what  it  says,  Patron  of  Knights,  or  possibly  Patron 
of  Horsemen,  for  EQVITVM  can  mean  both  of  these  things,  though  with  St.  George’s 
well-known  chivalric  associations  - particularly  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in 
England  - the  former  translation  seemed  more  likely.  But  what  is  the  connection  with 
mariners? 

The  ideal  of  Chivalry  is,  of  course,  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  The  old 
words  of  investiture  in  the  Order  of  the  Garter  read: 

"Je  te  fais  chivalier  au  nom  de  Dieu  et  de  mon  seigneur  Sainct  George, 
pur  foi  et  justice  loyalment  garder  et  l’eglise,  femes,  vesves  et 
orphelins  defender." 
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That  is,  loyally  to  guard  faith  and  justice,  and  to  defend  the  Church,  women,  the  weak 
and  oppressed  (literally  widows  and  orphans).  The  sea-farer  threatened  by  the  perils 
of  stormy  seas  or  pirates,  or  indeed,  the  land  traveller  (i.e.  horseman)  threatened  by 
storms  or  bandits,  presumably  needed  defending  in  the  name  of  Christ  every  bit  as 
much  as  the  weak  and  oppressed,  so  was  that  the  link  between  St.  George  and 
mariners’  charms? 

Having  drawn  a blank  as  regards  finding  anything  much  to  do  with  an  aquatic  dragon 
and  sea  travel,  and  not  being  very  convinced  by  the  chivalric  "defence  of  the  weak" 
angle  just  referred  to,  I tried  a query  in  the  English  Token  Corresponding  Society 
Bulletin , and  fired  off  various  letters  to  institutions  like  the  National  Maritime 
Museum.  But  no-one  seemed  to  be  any  the  wiser  than  I was. 

Then,  as  so  often  happens,  when  I was  quietly  looking  for  something  else  entirely,  the 
solution  came.  Early  this  century  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  W.  L.  Hildburgh  wrote 
a fascinating  series  of  articles  on  European  amulets  in  the  journal  Folklore  (2).  He 
had  spent  some  time  living  in  and  travelling  round  Spain,  Portugal  and  Belgium, 
interviewing  the  gypsies  of  Granada,  the  trinket  sellers  of  Lisbon  and  the  peasant 
farmers  of  coastal  Flanders.  The  process  was  not  without  its  difficulties,  as  he 
explains  in  his  article  on  Portugal: 

"A  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  Portuguese  necessitated  the  making  of 
inquiries  in  a mixture  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  or  in  English  or  French,  so 
that  I did  not  obtain  the  entire  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  lower  classes 
which  would  have  been  desirable."  (2c,  p.213) 

The  results  of  his  researches  are,  however,  fascinating  for  anyone  with  an  interest  in 
amulets,  medallic  or  otherwise,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  again 
later  in  this  series.  But  for  the  moment,  what  about  St.  George? 

In  his  first  article,  Mr.  Hildburgh  illustrates  the  obverse  only  of  a St.  George  medal, 
much  as  the  obverse  of  Fig.  1,  and  describes  it  thus. 

"A  medal  of  St.  George,  with  the  usual  inscriptions;  Madrid.  Similar  medals 
are  fairly  common;  although  no  definite  information  concerning  them  was 
obtained  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  they  are  probably  generally 
carried  by  horsemen,  as  in  France  and  Belgium,  as  a precaution  against 
accidents."  (2a,  p.469) 

Having  been  sent  a Spanish  example  of  this  medal  by  my  friend  Juan  Moreno  of 
Madrid,  I was  pretty  sure  that  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Hildburgh’ s specimen  was  like  the 
reverse  of  my  Fig.  1. 

In  his  second  article,  Mr.  Hildburgh  wrote  of  Flemish  examples  thus: 

"A  medal  of  St.  George,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a representation  of  a boat 
in  a storm,  with  the  legend  In  Tempestate  Securitas  is,  it  was  said, 
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occasionally  worn  by  sailors  as  a protection;  the  statement,  however,  could  not 
be  verified."  (2b,  p.203-4) 

In  a footnote,  Mr.  Hildburgh  adds  that  "this  medal  is  thus  worn  in  Italy",  citing  a 
reference  by  Bellucci,  which  I have  not  seen  (3).  Later  in  his  article,  writing  of 
medals  of  various  saints  worn  for  specific  purposes,  he  writes  of  those  of  St.  George 
as  "a  protection  against  accidents  due  to  the  riding  of  horses."  (2b,  p.207) 

Curiously,  in  his  third  article  he  wrote: 

"Other  simple  amulets  having  religious  associations  are  the  medal  of  St. 
George,  Equitum  Patronus,  with  In  Temp  estate  Securitas  and  a ship  upon  its 
reverse,  whose  specific  intention  in  Portugal  I could  not  determine."  (2c, 
P-219) 

Presumably  he  believed  these  to  be  amulets  for  horsemen  and  sailors,  but  found  no 
direct  testimony  for  this  (because  their  use  was  waning  by  the  early  years  of  this 
century?). 

The  mystery  would  appear  to  be  solved,  then,  and  I am  gratified  to  find  that  I was 
about  three-quarters  correct  in  one  of  the  hypotheses  put  forward  in  "Denizens  II", 
namely,  that  these  medals  are  charms  for  travellers  generally,  the  ship  being  for  sea- 
travel,  and  St.  George  being  for  land-travel,  on  horseback,  EQVITVM  PATRONVS 
signifying  Patron  of  Horsemen,  rather  than  Patron  of  Knights. 

It  is  funny  how  once  you  see  the  answer  to  the  puzzle,  it  seems  so  obvious,  and  you 
could  kick  yourself  for  not  seeing  the  thing  more  clearly  a lot  sooner.  When  someone 
like  Mr.  Hildburgh  gives  the  answer  you  are  seeking  almost  in  passing,  as  if  there 
wasn’t  really  a puzzle  there  at  all,  then  it  rankles  a little  (though  only  a little,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  answer  is  much  greater). 

But  that  wasn’t  quite  the  end  of  it,  for  a final  touch  of  irony  was  revealed  to  me, 
quite  by  accident,  within  a few  days  of  discovering  Mr.  Hildburgh ’s  articles.  Having 
searched  in  vain  through  the  Faerie  Queene  and  the  Seven  Champions  for  possible 
clues  to  the  puzzle,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  more  recent,  and  thus  perhaps  more 
relevant,  than  the  Golden  Legend , I stumbled  upon  a real  clue  in  a little  known  work 
considerably  older  than  even  the  Golden  Legend I In  the  sixth  century  AD,  Gildas 
wrote,  in  his  Wayfarer’s  Poem: 

May  my  boat  be  safe  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 

My  horses  safe  on  the  highways  of  the  earth. 

There,  in  two  lines,  is  the  significance  of  Fig.  1. 


Notes. 

(1)  NI  BULLETIN , March  1995,  p.53-59. 
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(2) 


a)  Notes  on  Spanish  Amulets,  vol.  17  (1906),  p.454-472. 

b)  Notes  on  some  Flemish  Amulets  and  Beliefs,  vol.  19  (1908),  p.200-213. 

c)  Notes  on  some  Contemporary  Portuguese  Amulets,  vol.  19  (1908),  p.2 1 3- 
224. 

(3)  Bellucci,  Catalogo  Descrittivo,  Aniuleti  Italiani,  Perugia,  1898. 


A Postscript. 

The  foregoing,  I think,  solves  the  problem  of  Fig.  1.  Readers  may  recall  that  in 
"Denizens  II"  I described  a small  uniface  silver  medal  (diameter  11mm),  probably 
German,  which  bore  only  the  St.  George  half  of  Fig.  1,  Christ  and  the  storm- tossed 
ship  being  nowhere  to  be  seen.  That,  I now  suppose,  would  be  an  amulet  for 
horsemen  with  no  immediate  plans  for  going  anywhere  by  sea.... 

I also  illustrated  a silver-plated  brass  piece  (diameter  29mm)  which  bore  the  St. 
George  half  of  Fig.  1 on  one  side,  and  the  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  other.  I now 
suppose  this  could  be  a lucky  charm  for  patriotic  English  horsemen... 

But  there  are  two  other  pieces  in  my  St.  George  collection  which  are  still  sitting  there 
and  pulling  their  tongues  out  at  me.  One  of  these  pairs  the  St.  George  half  of  Fig. 
1 with  the  obverse  of  an  antoninianus  of  the  Roman  emperor  Philip  I.  This  is  such 
a numismatic  "wild  thing"  that  I will  deal  with  it  in  a later  article  of  this  series. 


The  second  pairs  the  St.  George  half  of  Fig.  1 with  the  obverse  shown  in  Fig.  2 
above.  This  is  interesting  because  it  seems  to  take  us  away  from  the  EQVITVM 
PATRONVS  = Patron  of  Horsemen  of  Fig.  1,  and  back  towards  the  traditional 
EQVITVM  PATRONVS  = Patron  of  Knights;  that  is,  away  from  amulets  and  back 
to  chivalry.  But  what  is  this  piece?  It  doesn’t  look  old,  and  it  looks  "cheap"  - 
chrome  plated  base  metal  for  "silver",  at  a guess.  I have  no  proof  for  this  hypothesis, 
but  I wonder  if  perhaps  it  is  a medal  worn  by  a member  of  one  of  those  historical  re- 
enactment groups  who  stage  jousting  tournaments  and  such  like.  If  any  reader  can 
confirm  this,  or  offer  a better  suggestion,  please  do! 
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ST.  AMADOUR 


In  the  year  1 166  an  incorrupt  body  was  found  buried  beneath  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Rocamadour,  some  25  miles  to  the  north  of  Cahors  in  France,  home  of  the  miracle 
working  "Black  Virgin"  (1).  The  church  was  a place  of  worship  for  many  pilgrims 
en  route  for  Roncesvalles  and  the  shrine  of  St  James  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in 
Spain.  An  incorrupt  body  being  so  often  a sign  of  holiness,  it  wasn’t  long  before  the 
body  became  that  of  Saint  Amadour,  a supposed  hermit  who  had  founded  the  shrine 
which  later  became  the  church,  and  given  his  name  to  the  town  (2).  But  who  was  he? 
Legend  made  him  a servant  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  husband  of  St.  Veronica.  In  the 
15th  century  he  was  identified,  for  some  obscure  reason,  with  Zacchaeus,  the  rich 
publican  of  Luke  chapter  19.  But  as  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  admits,  there  isn’t 
a shred  of  evidence  that  any  of  this  is  true,  "nor  even  that  he  ever  existed."  But  petty 
facts  - or  lack  of  them,  perhaps  I should  say  - can’t  keep  a good  legend  down,  as  the 
illustrated  silver  medal  shows  (twice  actual  size).  The  obverse  shows  St.  Amadour 
kneeling  before  a shrine  to  the  Virgin  and  Child;  the  reverse  shows  Our  Lady  of 
Rocamadour  (N.D.  = Notre  Dame  = Our  Lady;  P.P.N.  = priez  pour  nous  = pray  for 
us.)  It  was  on  a visit  to  this  church  in  1935,  following  the  death  of  a friend  in  a car 
accident,  that  the  composer  Francis  Poulenc  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  wrote 
his  "Litanies  b la  Vierge  Noire"  (Litanies  to  the  Black  Virgin). 

Notes 

(1)  Not  a medieval  Equal  Opportunities  gesture,  but  a Virgin  and  Child  carved  in 
walnut,  and  well  over  a thousand  years  old. 

(2)  Rocamadour  = Roc-Amadour  = Rock  of  Amadour,  the  town  being  situated, 
literally,  on  a rock  precipice.  The  name  Amadour  is  further  supposed  to 
derive  from  Amator  or  "lover",  applied  to  the  Saint  on  account  of  his  deep 
devotion. 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Hookneck:  El  Aguila  de  Perfil.  By  Clyde  Hubbard  and  David  O' Harrow. 
Portland,  1997.  Hard  cover  with  dust  jacket,  223  pages,  over  600  photographs, 
bilingual  text  (English  and  Spanish),  and  bibliography.  Available  from 
Hubbard  & O' Harrow,  P.O.  Box  8273,  Federal  Way,  Washington  98003.  Price 
is  $38.50  plus  $3.50  postage  ($4.50  foreign). 

Mexico's  first  republican  coinage,  featuring  an  eagle  on  the  obverse  and  a Liberty  cap 
with  rays  on  the  reverse,  was  first  struck  in  Mexico  City  in  1823.  fit  1824,  it  was  also 
struck  in  Durango  and  Guanajuato.  Finally,  in  1 825,  its  final  year,  it  was  struck  only 
in  Durango.  Not  all  denominations  were  represented  by  the  coinage.  There  were  no 
four  reales  of  the  type  struck  nor  were  any  gold  denominations  struck,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  an  1823  eight  escudos.  This  limited  appearance  of  the  coinage, 
however,  belies  the  coinage's  impact  on  the  numismatic  heritage  of  Mexico.  Certainly, 
even  today,  the  quintessential  image  of  a Mexican  coin  for  most  collectors  is  that  of  a 
coin  with  an  eagle  on  the  obverse  and  a Liberty  cap  with  rays  on  the  reverse. 

The  authors  of  this  work  are  recognized  specialists  in  the  field  of  Mexican 
numismatics.  The  contribution  which  they  have  made  to  the  field  through  publication 
of  this  study  is  enormous.  This  study,  which  other  Mexican  specialists  have 
pronounced  as  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  ground  breaking  research  of  the  late 
Charles  Aby,  includes  an  examination  of  the  following:  the  genesis  of  the  coinage 
(including  an  absorbing  account  of  the  artistic  competition  giving  rise  to  the  coinage); 
the  rare  patterns  associated  with  the  coinage  (which  are  illustrated  with  magnificent 
photographs);  the  known  varieties  of  each  denomination  of  the  coinage  by  date  and 
mint;  and  the  rarity  of  the  coinage. 

The  book  also  includes  chapters  on  the  edges  of  the  coins,  counterstamps  encountered 
on  the  coins,  contemporary  and  modem  counterfeits  of  the  coins,  and  contemporary 
medals  which  have  an  eagle  as  a design  element.  It  is  impossible  to  adequately  relate 
the  impressiveness  of  the  photography,  which  is  quite  extensive  and  invaluable  to  the 
utility  of  the  work.  If  but  all  numismatic  works  had  such  quality  photography  and 
plates!  Likewise,  the  clarity  of  the  writing  and  overall  order  and  presentation  of  the 
catalogue  command  favorable  comment.  Finally,  the  exceptionally  high  quality 
printing  and  binding  assures  collectors  and  specialists  that  this  work  will  withstand 
quite  well  the  repeated  use  to  which  it  will  oft  be  subject  once  it  enters  their  libraries. 

The  authors  are  commended  for  the  outstanding  study  produced  as  a result  of  then- 
collaboration  and  are  entreated  to  grace  the  numismatic  community  with  similar 
valuable  studies  in  the  future. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 
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Moneta  Polska,  By  Arthur  J.  Majewski.  Detroit,  1987.  Hard  cover  with  dust 
jacket,  216  pages,  photographs,  maps,  genealogical  charts,  appendices,  etc. 
Available  from  Arthur  J.  Majewski,  P.O.  Box  80751,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan 
48080.  Price  is  $19.50. 

Collectors  and  students  of  Polish  coinage  are  well  aware  that  there  exists  little  in  the 
way  of  English  language  literature  on  Polish  coinage.  Thus,  for  example,  collectors  in 
the  United  States  primarily  rely  upon  Marian  Gumowski's  Handbuch  der  Polnischen 
Numismatik  (Graz,  1960)  to  provide  basic  cataloguing  information  to  them. 
However,  except  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  German  language,  the  Handbuch 
serves  as  a poor  guide  to  the  numismatic  heritage  of  Poland. 

The  author's  intent  in  publishing  Moneta  Polska , therefore,  is  not  to  supplant 
Gumowski  as  a catalogue  on  Polish  coins,  but  to  complement  it  by  providing 
collectors  with  an  English  language  work  which  provides  historical  background  and 
essential  details  about  Polish  history  and  coinage.  He  accomplishes  his  intent  quite 
admirably. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  work  are  entitled,  "Early  Slavic  Proto-Polish  Coinage;" 
"Coins  of  Poland's  Piast  Dynasty;"  Coins  of  Poland's  Jagiellonian  Dynasty;"  Coins  of 
Poland's  Elective  Kings;"  Coins  of  Partitioned  Poland;"  and  "Coins  of  Polonia 
Restituta."  The  latter  chapter  includes  information  on  the  coinage  of  the  Free  City  of 
Gdansk  and  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland.  The  various  chapters  include  discussions 
on  the  relevant  political  situations,  monetary  circumstances,  and  exchange  tables  of 
each  era.  The  information  to  be  gleaned  from  these  chapters  is  precious  and  does  add 
to  one's  appreciation  of  Poland's  monetary  history. 

As  important  as  the  narrative  chapters  outlined  above  are  the  various  appendices  of 
the  work.  These  include  presentations  on  the  mints  and  mintmarks  of  Poland,  the 
denominations  and  names  of  the  coins,  coinage  inscriptions  with  translations, 
genealogical  tables,  royal  and  ducal  titles,  and  brief  explanations  of  relevant  persons, 
places,  and  events.  A comprehensive  index  assists  the  reader  in  locating  relevant 
information  within  the  text  and  appendices. 

The  work  is  solidly  bound  and  clearly  intended  to  withstand  the  frequent  usage  that  a 
useful  reference  work  is  bound  to  experience.  The  information  it  presents  is  accessible 
and  useful  to  specialists  and  non-specialists  alike.  It  should  be  included  in  every 
collector’s  standard  reference  library  as  a source  of  basic  information  on  the  coinage  of 
Poland. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 
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Las  Monedas  del  Ecuador.  By  Eduardo  Carrion-Letort.  Quito,  1997.  Soft 
cover,  62  pages,  well  illustrated.  Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  N.  Sixth 
Avenue,  Virginia,  Minnesota  55792.  Price  is  $22.00  postpaid  in  the  United 
States.  Foreign  please  add  $5.00  for  registry  if  desired. 
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As  at  least  two  fine  collections  of  Ecuadorean  coins  have  recently  appeared  at  auction 
(Smith  & Daughter  1996  and  Ponterio  1997),  it  is  especially  interesting  to  see  the  first 
"catalog  by  type  and  date"  for  this  country  to  appear  in  nearly  a generation.  The  coins 
of  Ecuador  differ  from  those  of  several  other  more  commonly  collected  South 
American  countries  in  that  there  was  never  a Spanish  colonial  mint  in  this  territory, 
unlike  the  case  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  for  example. 

One  might  not  expect  "impossible  rarities"  or  even  especially  highly  priced  ones  for  a 
small  country  with  coins  only  issued  by  the  republican  government.  Yet,  this  is  indeed 
the  case:  the  1862  "crown"  of  eight  reales  is  so  rare  that  it  could  not  even  be 
illustrated  for  this  edition,  although  nearly  every  other  important  piece  is.  Author 
Carrion  assures  us  that  if  any  were  to  appear  at  auction,  it  would  easily  sell  for 
"several  tens  of  thousands"  of  dollars.  As  two  of  the  two  real  pieces  of  1862  fetched 
$26,400  and  $8,800  respectively  in  Ponterio's  April  sale  and  one  of  the  four  reales  of 
1862  fetched  $15,000  in  the  Smith  & Daughter  sale  in  September  1996,  Carrion's 
assertion  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  as  none  appeared  in  those  last  two  major  sales 
where  prices  easily  broke  into  the  near  $30,000  range. 

Every  type  is  photographed,  and  the  excellent  photographs  do  justice  to  these  pieces. 
Overall,  the  workmanship  of  this  catalogue  is  notably  fine  judging  by  Latin  American 
or  any  other  standards,  with  high-quality  glossy  paper  and  attractive  color  covers. 
Priced  in  U.S.  dollars  the  text  is  exclusively  Spanish,  yet  the  format  and  completeness 
is  such  that  it  is  easier  to  use  than  a "Red  Book." 

It  is  fascinating,  in  a quaint  sort  of  way  now  lost  to  U.S.  numismatics,  that  the  author 
leaves  grading  per  se  wide  open.  That  is  to  say,  the  coins  are  priced  in  whatever  grade 
a collector  who  looks  for  them  is  most  likely  to  find  them.  Coins  before  1862,  of 
precious  metals  in  the  old  Spanish  colonial  modules  of  silver  reales  and  gold  escudos, 
are  likely  to  be  worn,  perhaps  in  the  range  of  "good"  to  "Fine,"  with  gold  averaging  a 
grade  higher  than  silver.  The  decimal  series,  from  1872  to  date,  generally  comes  at 
least  a full  grade  higher. 

Most  of  the  rarities  and  die  varieties  are  included  in  the  early  series,  beginning  in  1833 
with  coins  which  only  partially  acknowledged  the  breakup  of  the  Federation  of  Gran 
Colombia,  the  brainchild  of  Simon  Bolivar,  in  1830.  These  bear  the  legend,  "El 
Ecuador  en  Colombia."  The  early  series  also  includes  such  classic  motifs  as  the 
"Sunface,"  "Volcanos,"  "Cornucopias  with  Fasces,"  "Ships- at- sea,"  and  effigies  of 
Liberty  and  even  Bolivar  himself. 

Contemporary  counterfeits  and  modem  forgeries  can  definitely  be  a problem  in  some 
series,  but  those  most  commonly  encountered  are  well  photographed  with  diagnostics 
explained.  At  times,  even  the  central  government  was  forced  to  use  counterfeits  to 
meet  its  payroll,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  quality  of  coinage  increased  greatly  virtually 
overnight.  This  occurred  because  the  government  uncovered  a counterfeiting  ring  and 
pressed  their  dies  into  service! 

There  are  brief  historical  outlines  of  the  most  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  numismatic 
history  of  Ecuador  interspersed  throughout  the  introduction  and  the  main  body  of  the 
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text.  All  types  are  assigned  a number,  and  where  discrepancies  exist  between  the 
author's  expertise  and  the  information  given  in  major  catalogues,  such  as  those  of 
Krause-Mishler,  Ortuno,  or  Seppa,  these  are  pointed  out.  The  author  has  a keen  ear 
and  a witty  pen  for  historical  anecdotes,  and  also  includes  his  own  personal 
experiences  and  impressions  of  the  markets  for  Ecuadorean  coins  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  the  "home  market,"  which  is  centered  mainly  in  the  capital  Quito,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

Availability  is  the  chief  problem  in  acquiring  interesting  coins  of  the  early  republican 
period,  in  any  kind  of  collectable  condition.  This  reviewer  was  especially  struck  by  the 
number  of  early  minors  valued  in  the  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars.  The  market  is  thin  but 
potent,  as  recent  auction  records  will  attest,  with  more  collectors  than  desirable,  or 
even  acceptable,  coins. 

Las  Monedas  del  Ecuador  is  a wise  buy  for  country  specialists  and  Latin  American 
enthusiasts  alike,  as  it  is  a convenient,  high  quality,  affordable  introductory  guide  to  a 
field  where  there  is  more  yet  to  be  discovered  than  there  is  already  known. 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero. 


❖ 
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El  Inca  de  Oro.  Acunaciones  del  Inca  en  de  Lima  y Ayacucho  durante  la  Guerra 
del  Pacifico  (The  Gold  Inca.  Minting  of  the  Inca  in  the  Lima  and  Ayacucho  Mints 
during  the  Pacific  War).  By  Francisco  Yabar  Acuna.  Lima,  1996. 

Las  Ultimas  Acunaciones  Provinciates  1883-1886.  Las  Casas  de  Moneda  de  Cuzco 
y Arequipa  despues  de  la  Guerra  del  Pacifico.  (The  Last  Provincial  Coinages 
1883-1886.  The  Cuzco  and  Arequipa  Mints  after  the  Pacific  War).  By  Francisco 
Yabar  Acuna.  Lima,  1996. 

Captain  Yabar,  a young  and  very  promising  Peruvian  numismatist  who  authored  these 
Spanish  language  publications,  succeeds  in  presenting  two  thoroughly  researched 
numismatic  and  historical  studies  on  two,  so  far  not  fully  understood,  incidents  in 
Peru's  republican  coinage  history. 

The  first  book  on  the  gold  Inca  deals  with  the  so-called  Peseta  coinage  struck  during 
the  presidency  of  Nicolas  de  Pierola  (cf.  KM  200. 1 - 202),  and  in  an  appendix 
discusses  the  Inca  paper  money  of  the  same  period.  The  main  merit  of  this  book 
consists  in  the  new  evidence  which  is  provided  regarding  the  short  operation  of  the 
Ayacucho  mint  from  October  till  December  1881  and  again  from  May  1882  till  some 
time  in  1883.  The  letters  L.M.,  appearing  on  the  1/2  real  and  on  the  5 pesetas  coin  of 
1882  struck  in  this  mint,  are  attributed  to  the  engraver  and  assayer's  apprentice  Luis 
Morales,  while  the  letter  B,  appearing  on  the  5 pesetas  issue  of  1881,  belongs  to  Juan 
Manuel  Byron  Markholz,  then  a young  medical  student  and  follower  of  president 
Pierola. 

The  second  book  deals  with  the  final  minting  activities  of  the  Cuzco  and  Arequipa 
mints,  when  the  1/2  dinero  dated  1885  (KM  189a)  and  the  dinero  dated  1886  (KM 
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190a)  were  struck  in  Cuzco,  and  the  newly  discovered  dinero  of  1885  and  the  1/5  sol 
with  the  same  date  (KM  191a)  were  produced  at  the  Arequipa  mint. 

Juan  Marces  was  the  contractor  of  the  Cuzco  mint  and  the  author  believes  that  the 
initials  JM  which  appear  on  the  Cuzco  corns  of  1885  and  1886  may  belong  to  him 
although  this  cannot  be  proved  with  documentary  evidence.  The  letters  R and  S 
which  also  appear  on  the  1885  issue  are  difficult  to  explain,  but  they  may  refer  to 
Robert  Britten  and  Charles  Southwheel,  both  employees  of  the  Lima  Mint  at  that  time. 
This  would  suppose  that  for  the  1885  Cuzco  issue  the  dies  had  been  prepared  in  Lima. 

Enrique  A.  Gamboa  had  obtained  a contract  to  set  up  and  operate  the  Arequipa  mint 
and  his  name  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  Arequipa  coinage  of  this  period.  The 
initials  A C.  on  the  1/5  sol  issues  of  1885  as  well  as  the  initials  A.A.C.  on  the  unique 
dinero  coin  of  1885  are  attributed  to  Alejandro  A.  Caballer,  whose  involvement  in  the 
Arequipa  coinage  cannot  be  proved  by  documentary  evidence  but  who  is  known  to 
have  been  appointed  as  an  apprentice  to  the  assayer  to  the  Lima  mint  on  December  28, 
1885. 

An  introductory  chapter  places  the  activity  of  both  mints  into  historical  context, 
specifically,  the  Peruvian  civil  war  with  the  Generals  Miguel  Iglesias  and  Andres 
Avelino  Caceres  as  protagonists.  The  first  made  peace  with  Chile  by  ceding  Tarpaca 
while  Caceres  wanted  to  prolong  the  war  against  Chile.  This  war,  better  known  as  the 
"Pacific  War,"  had  drained  Peru  of  almost  all  its  silver  coins,  which  is  the  reason  why 
both  leaders  tried  to  resume  silver  coin  production,  Iglesias  in  Lima  and  Caceres  in 
Cuzco  and  Arequipa. 

Both  books  have  extensive  appendices  where  numerous  documents  related  to  the 
operations  of  the  different  mints  are  given  in  full.  Much  of  the  information  is 
published  for  the  first  time.  Illustrations  of  persons  involved  in  the  coin  production 
during  the  periods  under  discussion  are  found  in  both  volumes  along  with  clear 
photographs  of  the  coins,  some  of  which  are  shown  enlarged  in  order  to  point  out 
interesting  details. 

The  printing  of  both  soft  cover  volumes  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the  text  presents 
fascinating  reading  for  anybody  possessing  a working  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language.  The  books  have  set  a high  standard  of  numismatic  research  in  Peru,  a 
standard  by  which  future  publications  in  that  country  will  certainly  be  judged. 

The  reviewer  understands  that  the  books  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  author 
(Francisco  Yabar  Acuna,  Av.  Benavides  1866,  Lima  18,  Peru)  or  from  the  Sociedad 
Numismatica  del  Peru,  Av.  Jose  Pardo  Nr.  731,  Miraflores  (Lima),  Casilla  4345,  Lima 
100,  Peru)  at  a cost  of  about  U.S.$20.00  each  (plus  postage). 

Reviewed  by  Wolfgang  Bertsch. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


John  S.  Davenport,  2871  Mapleton  Lane,  Mount  Dora,  Florida  32757:  Paying 
$5.00  for  any  usable  illustration  of  Davenport  numbers  on  a first  come  basis.  2393, 
2395,  2414A,  2423,  3462-3,  3466,  3468,  3469,  3475,  3480,  3481,  3482. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr.  34, 64380  Rossdorf,  Germany:  Would  like  to  buy 
tokens  of  Bolivia,  Chile  and  Peru.  Dealer’s  offers  are  also  welcome. 

Thomas  P.  Galway.  P.  O.  Box  620421.  Middleton.  WI  53562:  Please  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  my  sale  List  No.  11.  Includes  an  extensive  offering  of  Canada,  Ireland, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  many  other  countries. 

4c3fc3|c4i4(3(c>|c4c3|ca|c4c4c4c3|e3|c9|c4c3(e3(c3ic3|c3|c9|c4c4c3|c4c3|c9ic3|e4c3|c3|e4c3(ea|e3|c3|c3ic3fc3fc3|e3|c3ie9fc3ic3fc3<e3fe3|e3ic3ic3ic3ic9ic3ie3fe9|c3|c9ie4c4c3fc9ic9ic3{c9ic^c 

INERTIA  OF  PUBLIC  ACCEPTANCE 

Those  responsible  for  the  designs  of  a country’s  coins  can  be  eternally  certain  of  two 
things;  - first,  that  the  present  design  will  be  displeasing  to  a large  segment  of  the 
public  and,  secondly,  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  design  will  result  in  a flurry  of 
horrified  outcry s against  this  "tampering".  In  turn,  this  brief  excitement  will  die  down 
to  (at  worst)  mild  dislike  or  (at  best)  neutrality.  With  every  design  change,  the  shout 
of  debased  artistry  is  heard  and  possibly  this  has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

One  of  the  longer-lived  designs  in  the  English  coinage  has  been  the  "St  George  and 
the  Dragon"  design  by  Beneditto  Pistrucci  which  first  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the 
crowns  in  1818.  It  has  appeared  on  the  crowns  until  1951  and  still  remains  as  the 
reverse  type  on  English  gold  sovereigns. 

This  design  has  remained  only  because  it  is  yet  counted  as  being  one  of  the  better 
coinage  designs  and  indeed  is  the  only  design  of  Pistrucci’ s that  has  remained;  the 
rest  were  modified  or  discarded. 

At  the  time,  reaction  to  the  coin  is  mixed.  The  Pistrucci  head  of  George  III  on  the 
1818  crown  was  hardly  flattering  and  drew  the  most  adverse  comment.  The  public 
generally  liked  the  St.  George  and  Dragon  design  although  no  less  than  John  Ruskin, 
the  artist,  was  moved  to  write: 

"The  horse  looks  abstractly  into  the  air  - St.  George  has  nothing  on  but 
a helmet  - the  very  last  piece  of  armour  he  is  likely  to  want  - he  puts 
his  naked  foot  well  forward  for  the  dragon  to  bite,  and  is  about  to 
deliver  a mortal  blow  with  a sword  which  cannot  reach  him  by  a 
couple  of  yards." 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  most  fuss  was  raised  over  the  prominence  of  Pistrucci’s  name 
under  the  head  of  the  King. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-14,  June  23,  1969) 
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